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An Analysis of Factors Influencing Attitudes Toward Death 



The Problem a ' . - ■ 

: . ^ . ,« 

The purpose of this study was to determine the basic factors that 
influence one's attitudes toward death. A survey sample of 6*35 from 
various' occupations, marital statuses^, ages and so forth was used for 
the study. A Fear of Death Scale was developed and administered along 
Wit|i Srole's Anomia Scale and Rotter's^ Internal-External Scale.* 

Attitudes Toward- Death: The Author's Theory 

Fear as the Basic Attitude Toward Death . * . 



Attitudes toward death are-learned. ' Like prejudice or other attitudes 
one's basic attitudes towaH death are learned from those closest to 
him or her. If one's parents and others close to the indi vi*€kjal are 
very fearful toward death and unable to d^al with death i n any sort, of 
' planned.^ enjoyable manner, then the individual will adopt the same 
fearful position toward death. [There is no easy way to di^l There is 
no easy way to mourn* the death of another.. Since 'death is inevitable, 
families and individuals- v/i 11 «have to deal with death sooner or later. 
How well they will be able to handle death depends upon their attitudes 
\ toward it. Some attitudes toward death afe healthy and make for'less 
of a crisis for either the individual or the family. Other atittudes 
toward death are less healthy and iilcrease the amount of crisis and 
make readjustment more painfull and tragic-laden. % • 



It is possibla to predict the 1 ikel ihood of deep fears toward 
death. Statements .as to v/hether or not a specific indi\/idual will ^ 

:\ - .■ - - - ■■ \ 

have extreme fears, of death must be qualified. Several related, 
factors require. this qualification. Vlhatever factors are picked as . 
•causing the: high .f^ear of dpath are also influenced by' other factors • 
th^at are not measured. Each, individual is unique and has had unique 
experiences th^t rnake «him or her something different from a perfectly^ 

typical human being representing a particular group or type of human 

■ . ' ' * , • ■ 

b"eing. Also,, while there may be rich tradii:ions of extreme fear of* 

deaths there are also probably rich traditions of Tow fears toward 

• . - / ■ , • • ■ *. , 

death". Spiihis study, like all others, must consider^ that it'cannot 

control\Or measure all of the yarisibles nor even all of the effects of. 

_ . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' . ' ^ • , ' \ . • ■ " 

the variables that it does 'attempt to measure" But, through systematic 
study of these factors, , refinements of observation and measurement will/ 
^be made that will yield more, scientifically useful results. * ^* 

'Most social psychologists would agree tha,t' there is no innate fear 
of death. These fears are learned at a very^ early^'lge. . The more 
parents and others avoid the topic of death, the m0:e^inreir'^hi.ldren\-^ 
learn to fea^ it. Children ar^ told that theiV deceased- mother has gort 



on. a -long journey. This is untrue and later th e *<^h^^M v/ill learn that 
it is l^lie.. .A child may al:50 be told that his grandfather died becaus 
he'v/as sick. . People do not die simply because they are sick. /A child. 
must^^be taught to distinguish betweep be\iig serK)Usly ill and not so 
seriously ill. Ch^^pT^yeri in kindergarten will have already acquired 
deep fears toward death. These will likely.^ increase as the child 
•matures. (Kubler-Ross^, 1969: 178-179) .s 



Ivpo^oqy of Attitudes Xov/ard Death ■ ■ ■' ■ ' - ■" ; • 

Attitudes toward death can be d-ivided into 'four' basic types . AH 
of these types vary in terms. qf the degree^Vid nature of the in div<^ Lia1 ' 
integration in societal groups. In a later discussion of the basic 
questions involved in this stu«l^, they will be referred to ai; injbegratio 
types, the fo.ur ty.pes -are based upt)n 'a revision cof^ Durkheiiu's typology 
of suicides. 'According to Robert A. Nisbet, a, leading scholar on. 
Emvle Durkhe,im,'the French Sociologist treated suicide as devi;ance. 
(Nisbet, 1974: 228)- Durkheim, himsel f , _says , "If violent destruction' . 
of a human life revolts "us as . a sacriledge, in itself and generally, 
we cannot tolerate it undert any circumstance." (Durkheim, 1951 : 3.37) 
Durkheim also suggested that suicide vv/as immoral bebart/se it "denies 
the religion of humanity^"* (Durkheim, 1951 : 337) ' Thus by Durkheim's 
standards, suicide wa? regarded as an immoral act. It v/ould appear 
that, in -modern society to have an. excessive fear of ' death v/ould also 
be considered to, be deviant. Since the. U.S. is basically a Christian ^ 
sbclety, excessive fears of death would alsb; appear to be deviant from 
this perspective. For a go^'od part of modern . American society^ life,'* 
qtseTf,.is sacred and what happens to the. body after life leaves it 
is'.also sacred. Part of the value of life, is the meaning attached to", 
it. This mean*ing 'is enhanced by participation and integrati on ..in soci.al 
groups. Groups themselves, provide deftrvitions of ''death and how it 
should be accepted. ^ 

in TTiost. ancient religibns", death in battle was the ideal v/ay 'for 
a person to die. / To die for t^he group/was the high* point of one's life. 
Death, 'rather than being highly feared> was actual 1y looked upon^s 
something. to be sought^ out^"' For Durkheim, to die for others in order 
to. save them, or* help them was suicide. (Durkl\^m, 1951 : 223) ; 



meanings or sense of pjrppse for their lives 



Probably most v/ai^rtors^^^ did not actually d-ie 

in*battl8, but h1stori^^5>^ccount3 of^^^ indicate that many d(?(iion- 

strated.a v/illingness ta die for the good of others and demonstrated ^ 

. ■ • . • « « , . , . * 

further a lesser fear of death.. Altruistrc attitudes toward death 

would describe individuals v/hp were V/el l~integrated into their 
soe<ial grou])s and saw cie^th as something to loQk forward to as an 
event. Such^^ople exht/oit hightened identification^with theiV social 
groupsy£(nd "raJ^ the 
-•from . the groups' of which they are a part. 'Altruistic attitudes toward 
death wduld probably describe 'the attitudes* 6ft many aged persons who 
fee! that, they have: already lived out their lives aniJ are re'ayy for it 
to endl Other types, of altruistic attitudes toward death would be. \„ 
demonstrated by martyrs of various types. , These are the Hrtie -bel i evers" 
that Eric'Hoffer writes about v/ho would'die for any^cau^e to give meaning 
to. their livee. The; group makes their life v^^thwhil^e and ,dea*n.. holds 
no fear for them; Hoffer writes that, "the estrangement from- the self 
is usually accompli ed by a train of diyerse and saemingly unrelated 
attitudes and impulses whicl/ a closer probing reveals to be'essential 
.factors in the* procesTTf^unifi cation and s^lf-sacrif i ce."^ (Hbffer, 
1951 : 58) 'others might seek death because they see the basi^; for^ their, 
existence as being beyond life. Such people are higjily integr^ated into. 
■ their . religious groups and have close ines .to their. social organizafit)ns. 
The expected res^ponse of their group ana its teachings aboijt death'seem. 
to make the acceptance of deatffeasier and less fearful. 

A second attitude toward- death is the. egoistic attitude. .For- 
Durkheim, egoistic suicides were thfft^e that had a low degree of' integra- 
tion into their, social groups. Such people^J^ad little, 'if any, \- 



identification with their social groups- and did not take meaning' or 



purpose 'for their existence, from the groups to which they be Thonged 

'^^'^ These people tend to be the non-rel i-gious , the unmarried, and the dis-*- 

iT.lusioned. Such people -are characterizeS^by 'few common beliefs and ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . ■■ '•■ . ■ . ■ ■■ 

values. Life for such^'people offers' little meaning or.purposle.- They 



hav^ 1 imited interaction and are dedicated to self-interests rather 



than to the. interests of the groups of which .they are *a part. ^ Groups • 
- do not provide meaning and purpose for such people. j\s Durkheim sug- . 
.gests, such pec^le are very high in rates of committing suicide. 
Since^life seems to provide little nieahing or purpose, it is readily 
surrendered. (Durkl\eim, 1951:- 209^ Su6h people are also likely 
to be highly fearful of death. , ^ 

A third type of attitude toward death is^ the anomic fear of death. 
These people lack the usual constraints . and regulations. They- tend. to 
have deeper' anger, disgust, weariness, and .emotions. Durkheim vievis 

*.. .r-- ■ 

such people as having gnaw-ing or obsessing needs .at to others might 
seem to be artificial or trivial. This is v/hat has. been called 'relative 
• deprivation, (^isbet, 1974: .231) Such people are also high >in fear of 
death' and are related 'to the egoistic types. Those suffering from 

I ■ •/ . _ \ • . \ ; . . 

anomie .typically, are those v/ho hav£ undergone some sudden- change in 
their 'life-style. They tend to be people who dislike life.^ Death/ V 
also,, seems to Qffer little hope of anything better^ ^ D&ath is *sirjiply a 
way .put of ah unpleasant' existence. LiRe life, death is disliked. 

; / A. focr^th' type :o*f attitu(;ie toward death is .the fatalistic type; for 
the .individual suffering from anomie, society has very v/eak controls over 



the .individual . jThe indi vidu^l '^often does, not'quite know where hpt or 
she ktands and'" is/disoriented. .Fatalism, on the other 'hand, involves " 
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/ excessi\/,e .controls by society over the individual. Young husbands-who 
are over- regulated or very young married women may f^'nd their alter- * 
natives are so 1 imi ted 'that theiif situation becomes oppressive.- Slaves^ 
and prisoners would suffer the'same fate. .^Society .seems-. to regulate 

-WTthout any freedom of ce. Life is mapped out for the indivi.clual - 

without anyVhope for alternatives. His or her future is-'already decided. 
The street corner man in the ghetfcQ need ,onl^^locrtc\at the older street : 
corner men to see wji^re he will be in ten or ^twenty years. Death, like 
life^is feared, but at least death offers an escape. 

"^Fatalism can* also be of stil V another type. Some ,3ocial ahd- poli- 
tical leader? seem to exhibit still another type of Ifatalism tovvaV^d\^' 
death. Robert Kennedy, Mr. Martin Luther King, ^r. and other such' 
leaders seem death-prone by^heir very^tyTe of life." By provoking con-* 
troversy and fl irting with ^eatjj^ they seem to| i^ite po'tential assassins. 
While more, work needs to be done in this area,^here seems to be VpcVle 
do^irt^t that some leaders *are more assassination-prone tRari" others. Like* 
the altruistic type, the fatalistic type seems to have little fear of> 

^eath.^eath will occur -when^ one 's ti^e is\up.- Th,is.is in contrast 
with the idea of death as. an .escape which Emile Durkheim attributed to- .^ -^* 
his fatalistic type. ^ ' . * 



The work. of Talcott Parsons' also seems toj.end support to the typolo- 
gy. just presented. • Parsons stresses the idea of» shared sentiments as a 
basis of individual choice among- possible paths of conduct.and thought. ^ 
He suggests that the subjective meanings 'that one assigns to his or. her 
experiences is an important cause^f action. Parsons shifts his focus 
from the forces of .the changes brought about by the division of lator be- , 
coming increasingly complex. to the subjective meanings assigned to indivi- 
dual .experiences within the framework of one 's ^^osition in the expanding 



divi-slon of labor. " Anomie would then be present where the* common senti - 
ments. were^ not strongly upheld and where regulations v/ere v/^akly- enforced • 
Egoism would-be present when the collectivity placed a.high valu.e....on th^ 
• individual. (ParscJns^ "1951 : V44) • ' ■ • *' ' ' \ : ' 

Tentative> Hypotheses " - " - — ^ " \ -v ' 

• l.-l.The b%ic questiori involved in this study is v/hat are the bayrc fac- 
tors that influence one's Attitudes". toward ^death. Questions central to . 
the proposed investiga<tionJa^ ^ 

' T. What factors can be identified. whicjj seem to pred^ispose certain, 
individuals to'differen-t t}jpes of^attitudes toward death? . 

2, What, are the general societal participation styles of individuals 



of the various integration^types? Can distinct styles be identified? 

For example, do these of one type H'ave distinct occupations, ma'rital 'status, 

r •• . ,. ^ ■ ■ 

similar residence size-,-and so forth as c'ompcired to those of another^type? " 

3. Are there 'Specific differences among the integration_types in terms 
of scores on tests mea^suring. angmie? In^other vjords, do some "types have 
significantly greater amounts of ariomi.e than otl^er type^s?", 

4..-Wh*at specific -fectors are useful in determining 'an individual's 
measure Qf fear of death?_:^Are 'some distifictioa's^more useful than others 
in detgrmirrTrt^attitude's toward, death? 

These questions are basically all interrelated. Tentative /hypotheses 

^. ■•• I' ■ •■ . • . ■ ..■ ^ : • 

may be suggested in regard to each of . these questions: 
* " . • . - ■■ . ' * 

'-^ ' " ' ^'^ . ' 

' '1. Fear of de^th varies inversely with- the degree of integratioji of 

. * . ■ - ■ ' ° ' . ' '? 

^he individual in the social groups of which the individual forms, a part. 

\ 2.- Fear, of death v^iries directly with the degj^ee -of anomie of the 

individual ^ . . . ^ ■ . 

3. Fear of death varies 'inversely with the degree of internal; brienta- • 



The specific listlof :the tentap^Ve hypotheses .and 'thei-^ vari^ous- 
levels' is given below. • . ' ' 



'i ■ ■ ' * t ■ ■ ■#» 

First , Level : / . \ * 

H,^ Fear of deafh varies inveri^ely^ wi th the'tiegre^ of , 

^.integration' of the socia'l groups of..v^/hich th^ individual ^ 

Zorms a part , ; . , • ' - ; • 

H ': Fear, of "'death varies inve«.e1y with the degre^jof 

integration of, religious socieTy '. ' "'"^ -^^.—^ • 

' Fear -Qf death varfes inversely with . the degr^ of 
integra'tion of domestic. -s'ociety 

H^: Fear of-4eBth varies inversely with: the degres of 
. ^ ' > .integ^rati on of pol itical society 

Third level : 

Hj: City dwel lens > i^ural dwelTers ' ^ 
H2: Adults > children / 
'^ H3: plder adults >yolJnger adults ^ . 

H4: Males >females 1;; „^ ■ , ■ , 

H5: Lacking mission in life>With mission in J ife 
Hg: Dislike of life>prefer life . . • 

H7: Without religious\support>.with religious support. 
Hg: Upper social classes > lower social classes. • ' 

Hg: U.nmarried> married . 
"'Hio; Often depressed , and .sad'> rarely .depVessed and sad 
Hii: Avoici thoughts on death>can actively think abou.t death /. 
H12: .Those who-iark death experience > those whg haVe death ex-perience 

' ^ ■ . '\' ■ - \ ^. , . 

The basic position being taken in this study is that society has-pri-^ 



macy over the individual. According to Durkheim, the single "most important 
uhifying^fqrces in society are the basic elements' found In -the religious 
institutions, (Durkheim, 19lB: 38)- The force and impatt of religion-in 
jpodern American life is soinewhat open to .question. V An' attempt will be -made 
to determine v/hether or not r^eHgion ha€ any affect upon, attitudes toward 2 
death. ' . ^ ': . "\ ; , > ^ ' * 

A major concept that will be ^difficult, if not impossible to deal with 
dire^ly, is. what are norma^l lev^els of fear of deathf^A^ave what? RQint do 



- fears toward' death bscoine patholdyicalj ..S-fneelJjjero are no established- 
> - ■ • . ; ^ , , : • . \ ■ .,, ' . ' •.. 

Urates' of foar- of death, an attempt wi'lT be. made- to compare scores on.^ the 

nev/ fear of death . scale with existing. scales of anornie and. internal - : ' 

external characteristics v/riich have^been tested sufficiently to be both 

, v'alid and,-reliable. If there .is any general feeling of weakening of norms .-^ 

and values in society,' then there will be 1 ittle ^difference in -scores of. 



any of th,e scaVes regardless- of the variables. ^ is strongly expected " , 
•that sofne o.ccupatidns and yCypes of , people will s.til i be strongly influenced 
by the groups of which they are a.;part and thus v/ilT have lower fears of X 
death" tllin tTiose .individuals who are at least relatively Ts^lated:/ 
■ If individuals are truly sustained by grou'ps as'Durkheim suggests, 
then people who have strong group cohesion should Jiave . lesser fears of ^ 
death, less anornie, a greater tendency tqWard internal" orientation. • People 
\vith weaker. soci.al bonds, conversely, are more likely to have greater fears^ 
of death, highejr rates of anomie, as well as"more likely to be external "in , 
their oriexitatiqn. Several indicators of social bonds and' their relative ' 
strength 'wil 1 be used. See Figure . ' ^ 

For Durkheim,. the loss of commitment was the Neatest evil. (Durkheim, 
1973: 138-139-) , Jhus, one would expect to find greater fears of death'among 
people v/ho were, on&e highly .committed/ to some group and have since lost that 
commitment. This is basicallj^ the an'omic type. Someone who v/as married ^d 
has lost their spouse v/ould' be an example. Those who have endured sudden 

chapges -would 'also fall into this category. Frustrated stude'r^ts for whom • 

: . . ■ . ■ \. ^- S^y- 

the - rules ng longer apply- Certain occupations v/ould also be 1 i kely ^candi- 
dates for such feelings.-. An example might be the small business man or 

'\ . ' * , ' ■ ' - . - • 

woman v^ho^sees the world as not' being as goqd as. it used to be. Change is 

simply; too -much for' them. ' ♦ • . * ' / 



• . Tiiero are also people v/ho move from plcice to place in 'the hope of 

* ' * « . ' ' . • 

finding a more gratifying life. Frustrated, uiihappy peopTe v/ho 'are 

• ^ * . ■ 

occupationaVly dissatisfied", the seekers of love, those who^flpe to -Call- , 

fornia, to Fl^orida, and. to Nevacla to find fulfillment. These states/and 

' particularly glamorous' cities would probably have the highest rates for * 

• fear of death'... These people are the'rnost vulnerabl e in- their ability to ^ 

sustain ' hope .and'-under particular individual stress would-^have high fear \ 

of death rates. This :typ*e would be primarily egoistic/ * • - 

y Those in ,thri. lowest posit-ioris of society a'nd those in the highest 

positions of society would also seem to be particularly vulnerable to ' - 

high fear of death rates. . Those for whom life has little, if anything., " - ' 

to: offer either through excessive reguTatioo^ or "domi^nance by others or *\ ' 

through havtnv; so much that^ flirting, with death is the major di>)ersion '-J^'- 

^For Durkheim, slavery was the best example of the former. The revision 

'■■ \ \ . ■ . ' ^ ■■ *• ■ 

of Durkheim's typology is exemplified by the-latter which includes the**. 

■ ... ' ' .. 

"super-rich* who race cars or have other dangerous diversions just to try^ 

* ' " ■ ■ • 

to find some meaning in their divest' Death carf be an escape or simply 

■the .pri,ce to be paid for -a chosen l^fe-style.^ This* corresponds with.^ 

Durkheim'.s fatalistic type. * v • , , ' \ 

' .Ma-urice L. Fa\^ber (196[?) suggests that social isolates are us^ually ' 

the very ones who can lea-st tolerate social isolation. Re suggests that; 

' '-.^ \ ' ' • ,v • .. " ' 

those who are more isolated would be likely candidates for suicide. /Farber, 

V . - «^ ^ ' ^ ■ ' - . ■ " 

■1968: 59) Such people would also be likely candidates for higher fears 
toward death. This^vould include single people, those wit^few, if afiy, ' ' 
group activities^ Oittle leisure time, those who are .o.ften "depressed and 
sad^ those in minority groups who lack'any ident^if ication w'ith their minority 
groups , -bachelors , arid/those with no* religious orientation.. . v - *" 



• Jack p. Gibbs in his work on suici de suggest s thai social class is ^ 
, ■ not very Rred'ictive of/suicide. (Gibbs. 1968: 29) Fear of death v/ouTd 
•, see.n-to .follow, the same pattern. Peo^e in any s1)ci.al class would'be • ' . 
cper>. to^ high, rates ^of fear of de£th. Andrew \f. Henry and James Short, . 
Jr., suggest that those who have intense involvemants'with otciers and 'ha've • 
^ • strong 'internal constraints Jould be less likely to- commit suicide.' -(F^rber-, 
. 1968: 60) Sugh people would also be ifkely to have high fear of death rates.' 
Those who blame- others for their problems or feel that they h^ little con-^^ 
trol ov^r even^ts in.their own life would be externaf ori.ented and also- 
expected to have high death rates. Those with "high internal constraints""' . 
. would appear to be in concurance with the idea that the'internal oriented 
would have; lower fear'.of death- rates. ' . . 
p< . •. The'work of-farber also s^ems to suggest that, lower ::sui ci de rates 
. wouy existif children coujidt be instill ed with mdre hopefuj futures anti ' 

if greater feelings of competence in" theiiselves coull be developed. > (Farber^,- 
■ . 1968: 82) • .- • ' ' / *' ■ / . • ^ ' 

It would also appear that lower fears of death would^ "fol Vow 'among 

^^those with TOre hope and with, greater feelings of competence^ Hope is 

^, both a function of personality^ and of external conditions. If one fee'fs . 

that he or she has greater control of his or her own fate; then "he or ^ 

.she is. more likely . to have better feelings 'about his or her own life 

* .. . ■ ■ ■• t-' 

and less fear of his -^r her own impending death. Essentially, this . ' - 

theory o.f the causes of the fear Of tieath is a theory of change and / ' ■ ^ . 
deviance.. ' ' i 

.13 ' : 
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. • ' Methodology : 

Instruments to be Used ' • - ' . ' ; - ^ 

The selection of attitude jscales revolyes around the problem that, 
is of concern in the. research fjroblem.' In this' study^ it' was suggested 
that high fear^ of death was cor^related with anomie as conceived by -' 
Durkheim. There are several- coniKonly used scales to measure anomie. 
The Rotter Powerless Scale and. the Srole Anomia Scale are" the two 
scales used in this study. . ' ' 

The concepts of anomie and alienation have long been' of interest ' y 
■in sociology and psychology. In recent years, such concepts have been 
■ used to demonstrate a weakening of personal and social identities with * 
traditional gro.ups anci institutions. (Miller,' 1970: 316)- 

According to^Srole; his'scale refers to the individual eunomie- 
Nc:>affomia continum representing' the respondents general ized ^pervasive ' / 
.sense of himself to others belongingness at one extreme compared with 
himself to others distance and 'him?elf to otH^s alienation at the other 
end of the 'continuum. The test contains fiye items with wh.ich the 
r*espondent may either agree or disagree. An item is scbred ze>o or one 
depending upon whether or not the respondent agrees or disagrees. The 

higher the score the greater the anomi,e. (Srole, 1956: 713) His scale 
- • . ' ■ .' " • ^ * - . "■ ■ ■ 

..-.-has been-widely used and found to be both re-1 iabl e. and valid.^(See Bell, 1^57; 

■ Blalock, 1963; Lenski, 1960;"se*eman, 1967) ' 

The second scalers basically an intemal-e'xternal scale developed 

by Rotter. The theoretical position\)f this scale is that the 

individual sees the wcw'^Vd as becoming' more and more distant from him. 

With, the numerou? problems facing man such as pollution, energy crisis , 

over-po'pulati.on, bombings, assassinations, and so forth that the world ' ' • 

is getting further arid further out of hand. Extrangerpent, apathy, 

14 - . • • 
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. , indifference, alienation, anomie, ^|ionn1essness , and withdrawal • 
characterize many modern Americans. (Phares , 1973: M ) If an. 
individual sees the wbrld as beings controlled thi-s way he can be 
described as having aibelief in external control. If the person 
. perceives the events of his. life as basically being under his own ' 
i^trol or based upon his own behavior then ji^ts viewed" as having 
^ . a belief in internal control. Merton (1946) discussed the belief in 
luck or external events as a defense raechanism enabling the 
individual to preserve his own self-esteem in the face of failure. 
The alienated or-anomic individual seems to be relatelT.to group ' 
behavior and groups'level of control over the individual. This^vas the 
basis of Durkheim's work as v/ell as that of Marx- and Weber. 

Merton (1949;-211) and Seeman (1959; 782) attempted to link 
alienation and powerlessness to the' internal -external variable. 
Obviously, the scale.developed by ^^e in 1-956 was a much shorter 
attempt to do the same thing. A greatWiber of psychologists and 
sociologists have also dealt with this alWt of the internal -external 
scale. / \^ 

One xjf the prime features of the interrially oriented person, is . ' 
his active attempts to deal with his. environment. (Phares, 1973: 10) 
Thus, such a person would be expected to have lower fe'ars of death. He 
would normally be expected to have attempted to deal with that, part of 
his environment a^ wittt any other part of Jt. Also, the bulk of the 
research seems to indicate that externals exhibit greater suggestibility, 
attitude change, and conformity. .Internals are shown to be better 
adjusted, less angry, hostile or depressed, and less likely to turn to 
drinking behavior. .On the other hand,. externals seems to be more lacking 

• ' 15- • , 



in interpersonal 'trust, more suspicious, and lov/er in ' self-exteem. 

• • . • . i 

Externals also have greater proneness to suicide. Also, as externalness 

increases, so does anxiety. The role of anxiety is to increase the . 

'feelings of being threatened and thusMncrease fear and to produce 

greater defense mechanism. (Phares, .1973: '14) Such behavior would 

obviously characterize thosev/hich have greater fear of death. Since 

ths/use of the internal -external scfile ha^also been found to .be 

both reliable and valid and. has fu¥^ther been v/idley used, it v/as alsoo 

chosen, ' If the/factors chosen to indicate fear of death -are valid, 

then they should correlate highly with, both scales. - ; 

' . . . ' . 

Analysis of Data ^, 

t' ■ ■ ■■ 

" - <•■.•« , . / 

The, questionnaire developed for this study was constructed to 
elic^T^Rformation in four genera';^ .^.-as. Part I v/as designed to acquir 
general socioeconomic data about the respondents. Pairt II ■ allowed each 
respondent to complete the Srole Anemia Scale. \ Part III was the ^ 

author's Fear of Death Scale. Part JV v/as Rotter's Internal-External 

- ■ ■ . ■ • ■ ■■ ^ \ ^ . • ■ 

Scale., ^ - 

The first level of analysis was to determine v/hether or not the 
degree of integration of the individual v/ith (his or her social . groups 
was a predictor of fear- of death* As mentioned, tv/.o scales were used 
as predictors of fear of de^t^K. The first method of analysis was the 
test for product moment coefficient of correlation. ^ . 

' fhe Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficient v/as "applied 
to ^ the three scales in pairs. The correlation of the Fear of Death Seal 
with the Srole Anomia Scale (r = .25; .001) indicates that Srole 
Anomia Scale is' a^t least a weak predictor of fear of death. 



. ■ - The-.Srole Arfomia Scale' was, also paired with the Intornal- 
. External Scale (r = .35; p< .GOl). This correlation Indicates -that- 
there is 'a rel ationsi.-^p present between the Srole Anomia :Jcale and - 
the Internal -External Scale.' 

;^The Internal -External Scale was correlated with the Fear' of 
^th Scale.(r = .34; pc.OOl). it can therefore be assunied that the 
Rotter Internal -External Scale i>aT5mer predictor of fear of death ..• 
than the Srole, Andmia Scale. This could simply be because the 
Internal -E'xternal Scale was longer and more precise. The.Rotter 
Scale did also include items' dealing with anomie which would 'explain 
the stronger correlation between it and the SroleScale. 

Using Analys^is of Variance, the Srole Ahomia' Scaled/as broken'dbwn 
by age. It was found to be statistically significant with an F ra.tid". 
of 3.587 as a predictor of anomie among various age groupings'. As 
was expected th^ver-fifty age group was 'very l.ow in anomie. V " " . 
Surprrsinglj^,-tl^^ to fifty age group had the 1 ov^est. rates of ' 
anomie. The twenty-six "to thirty age was t.he highest followed by ' 
the twenty-one through forty category. These categories were also all 
subjected'to a ninety-five. percent confide'nce interval and found to 
fall within the ^ceptable range. • " • '. 

Using Duncan'^^dure at the .01 level of significance,, the 
forty-one through fifty>^gory was found to be, si gnificantly ' 
-different from all of .the' r^t. It was .easily the 1 owest in anomie . ' 
The twenty-one'to twenty-five and the twenty-six thnDugh thirty- 
categories were also. significantly different being high.. At the .05 ' 
level of significance, the^^e conclusions were found with the 
addition of the under >twenty-one group being also found to be" high, in 



anomi e . • . ^ ^ 



.' When the Rear of Daathi" Scale v/as subjected to the Analysis of . • , : 
Variance Test, significant results v/ere found (F = 6.11; .OJ). 
As was ' expected, the highest rates of "fear of death began with the 
youngest a^ie category and decreased as the age categories increased, .; . . 
in years v/ith the' lowest rates being found with the oldest age 
^categories. The means were also subjected-to;|the ninety-fi-ve 
percent confidence. intervals and found to fall within acceptable ran*ges . 



in Qvery^ case* . ^ --..^y 

■ ■ ■ V 

V 

" • .... ^ 

' Using Duncan's procedure at the .01 T^vel of significance,* sjmil ar 
findings were.. recorded with' a grouping effect. The highest fear of."- 
death rates were in/the under tv/enty-one category, the twentyr-one through 
twenty- five category and. the twenty-six through thi rt^^^ategor^^^^ 
placed together. as having approximately similar but Tower fears of . . 
death/ The ^ir:ty-one through' forty category -and the forty-one thrj^ugh^ 
fifty categc/ries were pTaced together as having approx'imately ^simil ar 
but s'tilT lower:^ rates. Using higher Teyel.s of significance for the.- 
Duncan procedure simply^ divided the categories approximating what 
Was , found with the. F ratio". . . 

Using Scheffe'^s -procedure, at the .05 level , three-groups were , 
designated as being* distinct from the others. The oldest cat^oVy was 
significantly Tower. Th.e youngest category was si gnifit^antly: hi gtier ^ 
in fear of death frorh^he rest,. The middle categories v/ere not found 
to* be-significantly different . from each other.. ' . , , 

The Lise of Analysis; of Variance. v/ith the^^ I 
Scale lalso yielded significant results (F =;.8.d7, .01 ) . The - ; 
categdrie^s by-age a 1st) all fell within the acceptable remge of the 
ninety.rtfive percent confidence level. As v/^as expected, -frhe younger the" 



categor^y, the more external the individual. Th.e nie<ins, increased as . 
the 3ge categoVies passe^ frx)m high to low. As'wi^h the Srole Anomie 
-Scale, externality increased in rank order as did anomie. ^ 

Using Duncan's procedure at the lOV level of significance , three 
groups were found to be.distinct "from the others. The un4^r 
twenty-one category ^v;as significantly more external thai Y all other oategorr 
The twenty-one through twnety-fiv.e age group was nex/highest. The 
other four age groups were lumped together as ndt/oeing distinct. Thus, 
as age increased, ^there is a distinct change from being ext^rhally oriented 
to being internally oriented. / / 

The [Dr^dTtted differences in fear of deafch/bas^ upon sex vlere 



not supported. There were' no significant test ^scores using, any. 



of.. 



the staLis^ical techniques for any scale based upon sex differences 



In thi s/ study, men simply do not have hiaher or lower fears of dea-th, 

anomie,\ior externality than females. / 

" ' " ■ / 
The p.rediVted differences based' upon .the size of residence v/ere 

also less than expected*:' PDr the SjxOe. Ancfcnie Sealery there were no 

'significant difi^b4:ence5>^ scores :based upon size of residence using 

any statistical technique. 

'For the Fear of Death Scale, there were only slight statistical 

indicators' of residence size as being a factor in predicting, fear of 

death^ The means for rural and small..:town dwellers v/ere lowest and 

progress^ely the means increased as the size of t;esidence increased 

with lar^e cities having; the highest m^ans/ For the ninety- five 

percent confidence level there v/ere differences. 

' ' . JL 

Thus, it would appear that while there is a defimte^pattern 
emerging /that tTie larger the place of re.sidence, the higher the fear 
of death. It would require more > research to find significant results. 



nal S^le/ 



Fov* the Internal-External Sc^le/ using An'alysi-s^ of Yaricfhce,, 

there were significant differences (F= 2-.55; '.OS^ . Thus, age-would be 

a better predictor of Externality or Internal ity than would be'size 

of residence. As before, all the nieans feTl within the a^'epted . 

ranges Ipr the niri^ty-five percent level for a co'nfidence interval.. 

By hone, of the. othL^r statistical tests was size of residence stati- 

sticfally significant as c^predictor of the Internal -External Scale.*.'* 

The next factor tg be taken ^'i](to account 1s* that of occupation. 

•f^. occupations were divided intQ^'^t^^^ categories* Using 

Analysis of Variance (F=^l/917; .05),- occupation was not significant 

as a predictor for'the- Srole Anomia Scale. .All of the. irieans for the 

f ■ ■ ■ . 

■ occupational categories did fall wi thin a'cct:ptabl'3 limits for the 

ninety-five percent confidence interval ^ _ • 

Using Duhcan's procedure, at the .01 level of si.gnificance, 
two distinct categories were identified. The categories of teacher, 
\ police, housewife, professional S:, sales workers, private houisehoTd 

workers, managers, and students v/ere found to be signifi cantly- different 
from the' categories of retired, clerical craftsman., laboi^rs, 
service workersv far^ and oepatMe .^workers with the latter [ 
group bein'g significantly higher in anpmi'e.. The Scheffe's pr^ocedure 
^ at all three levels of^ngnificance found tfie same distinct categories. 

The! Duncan procedure at the .05 level produced more categories, ^ 
but the order was the same as above with teachers having the lowest . 
' rates of anomie arid'^dperati.ve workelrs. having the liighestl This would 
indicate tiiat occupation, v/hilk slipwing clear trends is' at best . a 

* • , ■ ■ .\ - ■ ■ r-' " 

weak indicator of arromie. Again further study and refinement might 
produce better results. " ^ 

■ ■ '-^^.r ■ ; ■■'■■20 ■ ' ■■ 



, For the l^e^ of Death Scale, the^re.suTts were only " slightly 

better. The Analyses of » Variance (F=.562;; .01) v/as not significant. 

■ ' ''' ' ' " " ' ■ ■ " 

. Again., all of tH^^^rlbans feU :within the. accepted limits for the 

' ninety-fice percent confidewce intervals- * .>\ 

• Usigg the Duncan prociedure at the .01 IfeV^l of significance, 

three, distinct groupings were noted. Teachers as a category 

and significantly the/highsst fear of death scores.. . All -of the rest 

of the occupations were grouped together in between these two. 

/ ' " Ttiis-woiild indicate that occupation; is also a somewhat weak- 

predictcnr of fear of death , but It \i stijl a predictor of some value 

Again, perhaps different sampfling techniques or refinement of th.e^ • 

instniment would yield more significant results.A 

For. the Internal -External Scale, using TArialys is of Variance 



(F=2.1 1-2 ; ..05)^igni fi cant results were obtained. Tha ni nety-fi ve 
percent confidence intervals for the m^ans v/ere also withiji the. 
^accepted .1 imits, and it was also at the .01, level. Thus,, occupation 
appears to be an 'indicatdr of the Internal -External Scai'te. It has 
iljeneral predictive value and should -be used as a vsLriableT^ 
^ /Duncan's procedure and Scheffe's procedure at all levels siwly - 
indicated -the same trend a€?the Anal ys^ procedure^. v 

. Widowed people had the -lowest fear of deativ 'levels as e!xpected, 
^•follpwe.d by. married, divorced, and lastly, by. single people.. None 
of the. levels. of sighifi.,cahce' produced, any. m^lts other than showing 
a definite trend. 

Thus,.. marital status is ^^^^ p^redictor of . fear of death with, 
widowed people being.-.less fearful , parried people^ being slightly 
^ -more, fea rf til , 4ivorced people being still more fearful , and single 



people- being most afraid of death as- precli-cted. Thus", making this 
an exceTlent pre^j^tor of fear of death." 

, For'lhe, Iritern'al-b^erhai Scale, Analysis of i/aria-nce (F^5.991 
was sigriificant* Also, -ti]^ ninety-five^ percent confidence . interval 
were all vvi thin ac^^j^ted Vimits* Tl^e^^^ as above emerged 

Single people Mere rnore\ external foll^cw^^ married, divorced, and 
widowed "people going in. the direction of being more internally 
oriented as wa9^predicted. Ibe^'Duhcan procedure an4 the S(shfif-£0- 
procedure. demonstrated thd san^->^rend at -all levejs^of significance 
^us, marital status is a good predictor of the. Internal -Externab; - 
index, as was expected. ' ; " ^ 



CJ^APTER V. .. CONCLUSIOIIS . ' ■ \. ' ■ 

v'?\;Vx the fear of death is inv.ersely correlated 

ii? v/i^th theld^^^ of integration of the individual in his or her social 
. arouiDS.. - people. vijth higher rates of anemie did exhibit greater 
. feans' toward \Seath. Those people who v/ere more externally orieYited • 
* also exhibited g^reater fears toward death. Both findings were 
predicted: . ; - ^ , . . .} , ^ 

' The revisiofi of Durkhaifn's typology also. yielded- spn|e results. 
The fatalistic type of .attitude toward death v/hich sees death as an. 
' escape was^ not tested^^ To do so would have required a different type 




of sample. ^ Death as tfre price for a chosen life-style was tested 

^ ' ' ■ . ■ ' / x. ■ ' ■ " • ■ - - ■ ' - 

by .incl uding pol ice officers, federal Bureau of Investigatton agents, 

• * ■ " . " \ 

and Indiana-Estate 'Po^l icemen in the sample. All were very loW^'on the 

fear of -death scale as predicted. The anomic type, as arleady 

suggested, exhibited greater fears of deathi as expected. The 

altruistic type was more difficult to measure. Since the over 

fifty category had si gruficantly lower fears of deaths it v/ould seem , 

to at laast not- detract* from the theory. Those v/h*o saw religion as 

preparin^g: them for death also exhibited significantly lower fear^f 

death^ wh'iclv is^ also consistent. The egoistic type ^eemed most pre^^^alent 

among thosS per^sons who.had 1 ittle :meaning or purpos^ ]i^^r't'^fhes 

persons also had .higher fear of death'- scoVes as expected. Generally, 

then, the.findings confinried the hypotheses. .IlT remgiins'to be seen 

if repl i cation would yi;e\d^ . • 

^The lower levfel hypotheses were garieral ly also supported with 



• some exceptions. •> Projected di|fereaces" in fear- of d^ath b'^tt^ean males • 
. and feaales^ simply were o^ot there. Also, the older th^ rc^Spomieat., the 

■ lower )the -fear of death. Had children been included ia the' saxaple, this 
inight. not have beep^^tji^ case., A trend also existed in that the .larger 
the size^of residence, the' higher the fear of de^th as x^as also expected.. 
^^^^^fences were. not ^s great as exp^ted, however^" Th^ predicted 
differences in occupational categories were^ not as^^e^t as projected; 
but they were in the direction, that was predicted. The lov^^st fcara of 

• : ■ ' , ; ■■' ■ ■•./. ^ :■ ■ ^ . 

death were, found among : teachers ^ police, housewives ,s;^<^s Xvjo.xkers , and 

laanagers in that order. The highest fears toward deatti vere^ foObd • ' 

. among operative workers. The others were in the middle gtoUp. It was ^ 

expected that professionals might score'somewhat; higher than they actually 

did on the fear of death scale. The distinctions h^t\<fe^xt social class 

' • . ■ ' " i'^^ ' • . . . ' . ' • . ' . 

probably were not great enough to allow for signif icatvC differences ''in 

. ' ' ■ _ / . . 

'that area. _ The respWerits were basically within a^^rarige"^ of^^rnxdcIle-cL^ss. 

t, ' ^ . / '^/^ 

;sed or sad had higher r^es 

The best' indicators of fear of death, other th^ia 'the cdmiiarative 
scales, used, were .the age of ^ the respondent and his or .her marital . status-. 
Widowed persons' we^e less fearful of death followed /oy Slurried ./'divorced, 

and lastly by single people- which was as projected. 

J " 

As noted previously, the study was an attempt t,o adid to '.t^e 
process of .theory, building in the area of attitudes'" tow^^rd d^^ath.. The 
data gathered^generally supported the theoretical postic?rx taken in the 
study. The study was limited by the sample. ..It^ was not: as broad as w . 
it possibly CO uid hav^^^e^^ Had the upper class and tlJ^ low,er class 



been more 'significantly represetited, tilk results -.might have been 'affected: 
\y Another •limitation was the use of . the. questionnaire. Since the research" 

was exploratory in nature, no really good measures' of fear of d^ath had 

' <» . - . ^ ' ' < .. . .■ ■ ' I ' ■* ■■■■ 

been* tested 'and found to be both valid. ajid reliable^. The questionnaire " 

. • • . .: - ' ■ . ' 

ne^ds improvement and some areas for this- improvement have been founds. , 

• / t • ■ ' • 

' . S -.f 

Had adequate funding been availablk, a, Idrger and more repiresentative'> 



sample woiild have been taken. More intensive inyesfigation is called roir-. 

X ... This study suggests several Courses of action wiTiich could be \ - 
taketi 'i.u" future research. Firsts, additional studies are needed to 
investigate the factors invo;Lved in a fear of death scale. Second, 
additfejnal studies are needed to iiives*tifgate. the effects of rapid social 
change on f par of death.., Is there ,an adj ustment to change ov^ a long 
life that enables older persons, to accept change more readily than young- 
er persons as suggested 'by ' this /study? Thirdly, more thorough under-/ 
standing id nee^^^ typology^ .to determine, if such types 

really exist or were only t;he* resiilt 'of the type of questionso aisked in 
this particular study. -Fourthly] more research is needed ' in . the .a^ea "of 
commitment to groups .and integration. < If better measures of JLntegration 
and commitment could be developed then greater support to the theory . 
could also be given. . ' " ' ' ' ■ ^- i 

Future research should also try to determine Jif there aife other 

^ * ■ ■ . ■ '-^ \ ■ ■ ' -ft 

important factors that might be more predictive of fear of. death. Such 



factors might include ^race, religious affiliation', ■religiosity , and so 
. forth. Obviously, much work is still to be done. /. * . . 



APP'eNDIX I - QUESTIOMAIRE USED IN l-LUOR STUDY 



Age ' 



Sex : 



'Marital Status_ 
^Occupatio a 



• ilesidence : City S tate 



In tha statements below, please give your opinion about these items, ^, 
whether you agree or" disagree with the items 'as they stand. Circle your 
^'response.' , ^ 

. Ij. In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average nan is 
• getting -worse.- ^- , . . ' * ^ 

. Agree ' \, . • • Disagree 

2 • "!tt/s hardly fair to bring children into the world with the way things. 
loofe>sfor the/fi uture_. . ' . ' ' ^ 

' Disagree .... ' 




3. Kouadays. a ^ih ^^ btas to ^ive^iietty much for today and let tomotrow 
take care of f^i"™' 

Agree ^''y^^ ' ■ - DJ:^agree~ ' . - 

4. These days a person doesn ' t 'really know who he can' count: on. 

Agree.. • ^ . Disagree 

5. There ':Si;^lit tie u§e t/riting to public officials because th^ey aren't 
realiy interested iil the problems of the average man. ' 

• ^ • Agree ' ' Disagree , . 

For the following items please circle the appropriate .response. 

6. With [regard to death, I . am prepared and unaf raid. ' ..Cv -^^ 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree • 

.7. Facing niy Idaily tasks is a source of pleasure and ^satisfaction, j 
Strongly A!gree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

8. I have not discovered a purpose or mission in lif^e. 
Strongly Agree Agred No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

9. If I could choose, i wish that I had never been bpm. ^ \ 
vStrongly Agree' Agree No -Opinion - Disagree Strongly Disagree-,* 
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10, If I shoiild die today, I would feel, that ray life has been- very worth- 
while ' • ■ ' ^ • 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

11.. My personal existence is utterly meaningless j without purpose. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

1.2. I am afraid of the consequences of being deiad. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

< ' \ „ ■ 

•13. I often worry about the manner in 'which I will die. . - * 

•Strongly Agree Agree No' Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

14. Ny relisious experiences have generally served to decrease my fear of 
^ death. ^ ~ . 
^Strongly Agree Agree No^ Opinion * Disagree • Strongly Disagree 

15. I have few-, if any, leisure activpLties. 

Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion^ . Disagree Strongly Disagree 

16. I feel rejected and depressed most of the time. 

X Never- Rarely ' Occasionally Fairly ^ Often Frequently 

17. I never think about death, execpt in reference to provisions for nay 
. survivors. / , - 

Strongly Agree Agree. ' No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

, Ifi. I have attende funerals^ visited cemateries, and seen corpses. 
Never Rarely Occasionally Fairly Often Frequently 

19. A I can think about being killed In an accident of by a fatal 

disease x-rithout becoming deeply depressed. ^ 
Strongl>r Agree . Agree Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

20. If I knew that there was no life after death, I V70uld drastically 
change' the manner in which I live. 

Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion* Disagree Strongly Disagree 

21. I actively avoid thoughts about my own death. * 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree . Strongly Disagree 

■ ^ ^ y 
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The folloxv'ing questions arc designed to find out the v/ay in which iinpor-' 
tcint. events in our society affect different people. Each item consists 
o£ a pair of alternatives lettered a or b/. Please select the one 
statement of each^pair (and only one) which you. more strongly believe 
.to be true as far as you are concerned. Be sui;e to ssilcct the one you 
actually believe to be true rather than the one you thiitk you should 
..choose or the one you would rather like to. be true. This is a measure ' 
of personal belief; obviously there are no right or wrong answers. *, 

In some instances you may discover that you believe both statements or 
, neither one* In such cases, be sure, to select the one -you more strongly 
believe.to.be the case as far as you are concerned. Also- try to respond 
to each item independently when making your choice. Also try not to be 
influenced by your previous *choice- 

1. a. Children get into t;jouble because their parents punish them tco 

much/ 

h. The trouble with most children nowadays is that their 'parents are 
too easy with them. • 

2. a- Many of the unhappy things in peoples' liveseare partly due to bad 

luck. 

b. Peoples misfortunes result from, the mistakes they make.\ - 

3. a. One of the major reasons why we have wars- is because people doa't 

take enough interest^ in politics. - . 

b- Tlie^re .will always be wars, no matter how hard people try to ^prevent 
them. 

4. a. In the long-run people, get the respect they deserve in- this world, 
b. linfortunajiely , an individual's xj^orth often passes unrecognized, no 

matter how hard he tries. * 

5. a- The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 

b. Most students don't realize the extent to which their grades are 
influenced by accidental happenings. 

6. a. Vrithout the right breaks on cannot become an effective leader. 

b. Capable people/who faa;Jj,^p become leaders have not taken advantage 
of their opportunities. i - 

7. a. No matter how hard you try some people just don*t like you.', 

b. People who can't get others to like them don' t understaiad how to 
get along with others. 

8. a- Heredity plays the major role iH 'detefinini^^^^^^ 

• b. It is on^e's experience's in life which determine what they're like. 

9. a. I have often.fpund that what is going to happen will happen, 
b. Trusting to fate -has never turned out as well for me as making a 

decision to take a definite course of action. 



10. a. In t^ie case of the veil preparecl- studGnt -^liiarc is rarely if over 

such a thing' as an unfair test. . 
b. Many tines exam questions tend to- be so unrelated to course v/ork 
that studying is really useless, j . • 

... ■ ; ' ' ] ' ' ' • - 

11. a. Becoming a success *is a matter of hard work, luck has little or 

nothing to do with it. 
b. Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place at 
the right time. 

12. a. Tne average citizen can have an influence in government decisions 
b, Tnis world is..run by the- feW peo.ple in power, and there is not 

nucH the little guy can do about it. . . 

13. a. I'rtien I make plans , I an almost' cert'^ain. that I cin make th^m work. 
^ b. It is not always wise to plan too far ahead bec/iuse many things 

turn out^to be a matter of goo'd or bad f ortun^anyhow. 

14. a. lliere are certain people who are just no good, 
b. There is some good in everybody. 

15. a. In my case getting what, I want has .little to do with luck. 

b. Many times we might just as well' decide what to do by flipping a 
' • coin. .. ' V " ^ ' ' 

16. a. ITho gets'^to be thel)Oss often depends on who was lucky enough to 

. be in the right place first. • ' - 
• b. Getting people to do the right thing depend^ upon ability, luck 
has little or nothing. to do with it. ' 
■ t'l ~ • ^ ' ' 

,17. a. As far as worl4 affairs are concerned, most; of'* us are the victims 
of forces we can neither understand or control. 
, b. By taking an active part in political" and social affairs the 
people can ^control world events. . . 

18. a. Host people don' t realize the extent to X7hich their lives are 

controlled by accidental happenings, 
b.^ Tliere really is no such thing as ''luck.'' 

19. a. One should always be willing to admit mistakes, 
b. It is usually best to cover up one's mistakes. 

20. a. It is hard to know whether or hot a person* really likes you. 

b^^ How many friends you have depends upon how nice a* person you are. 

21. a. In the long run the bad things that happeji to us are ^jalanced by 

the good ones. 

b*"Host>-misfortunes-are the_r.es:uXt.„oX,lack o f abil ity, ignorance 

, *lazines/ or all three. , . ■ ^ 
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22. a. V/ith enough effort we c^^wiie out political corruption,, 

b. It is cliff icult for. peopled have much control over the things 
that politicians do In office. ' , 

23. a, Soiaetines I can^t understand how teachers arrive at the. grades 

they give. . / . * ' ' 

b. There is a direct connection between how hard I study and the. 
grades I get • " , ' 

24- a,.. A good leader expects people to decide for theuiaalves wh^at they 

should do • ' 

■ b. A good leader makes it clear to everybody what their jobs are. 

25- a. Hany times I feel that I have ^little influence over the things 

that happen to me. ^ 
b. It is impossible for me to believe that chance or luck plays an 
• important role In my life. 




26. c-?. People are lonely because they don't try to bVtfflendiy. 

There.^s not- much use in trying too hard . to please people, if they 
. '^ like you, they like yoti." . , • ' ■ 

27. ^ a. Therej ils too much emphasis on athletics in high school. 
Vb- Team sports are an excellent way. to build character, , 

28. a. 'Vnatl^hapipens to me is my own doing* '\ * 

b. Sometimjes I feel that I don't have, enough control over the 
direction of ray. life. 

.29,f.^^ Host of the time I can't understand why politicians behave the 
way they do. * . 
b'. In the long -run the people are responsible for bad government'^ 6n 
a national as well as onra local level. 
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